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dola and others who developed in the same way. Cf. ed. Sudhoff,
Vol. I, p. 177, and IX, p. 377.

8)  Ed. Sudhoff, Vol. X, p. 31; also Paragranum, ed. Strunz, p. 26.

9)  Lib. de Metricis, quoted by Betschart, Paracelsus, p.  27. Petrus
Ramus, likewise, wrote: "Socrates, in his admirable wisdom, taught
that liberal arts should be related to life. The universities, however,
teach subtleties useless in practice." In many respects, Ramus is the
French counterpart of Paracelsus, whom he praised warmly.

10)  Epistolae Virorum Obscurorum may also mean: "Letters of obscur-
antists." The jest was directed against the bigoted clergymen of
Cologne, who had attacked Reuchlin for his defense of the Cabbala.
Rufus Mutianus was a friend of the Italian Platonist and Cabbalist,
Pico della Mirandola.

11)  Quoted by Telepneff, Paracelsus, p. 25.

CHAPTER   4
Motto: Rabelais, a contemporary of Paracelsus, puts this ironical
advice on how to study medicine in the mouth of a grotesque char-
acter. Rabelais, learned doctor himself, was critical of Galen and
favored Platonist views.
1)  See note 5, Chap. 3. Herbert Weisinger (Journal of the History of
Ideas, Vol. VI, No. 4, October 1945, p. 420) quotes Paracelsus in
support of his thesis that Renaissance men conceived the idea of
progress. See ed. Sudhoff, Vol. IV, pp. 494 and 539; Vol. X, p. 266;
Vol. XI, p. 127; Vol. XII, p. 24-25; Vol. XIV, p. 262.
2)  Castiglione cites the case of Dr. Geynes who was not allowed to
lecture at Oxford until he had recanted his criticism of Galen.
3)  Ed. Huser, Vol. I, p. 170.
4)  The proverb, "The blind leading the blind," which Paracelsus used
in his Basle lectures, also occurred to Dr. Carpi and accords with
Rabelais' gibes at the ignorance of doctors.
5)  Grosse Chirurgie III, p. 259^, quoted by Dr. lago Galdston.